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Phair, addressed the House as follows : 


constituents, and receive their approbation. 


-| been considered necessary heretofore. 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 
Tue new Government of this State was duly or- 
ganized on ae the Ist inst. At half past 9 
o’clock, Witu1am H. Sewarp was inaugurated as 
Governor, and Luruer Brapisx as Lieutenant 
Governor—the oaths being administered by the 
Chancelior. The ceremony took place in the 
outer Hall of the Capital—the Governor's Room 
proving too small to accommodate a third of the 
large concourse of citizens who pressed forward to 
witness it. 
The two branches of the Legislature immediate- 
ly after convened in their respective Hails. Inthe 
enate, Lieutenant Governor Brapisu took the 
Chair as President, and addressed the Senate as 
follows : 

Szxators:—I enter upon a discharge of the duties 
here which have been devolved upon me by the People, 
deeply sensible of their importance, and dittident of my 
own ability to discharge them, in a manner either credita- 
ble to myself or satisfactory to the Senate and the People. 
Those duties, at all times arduous, are rendered still more 
so in the present case, by the peculiar circumstances in 
which they are undertaken and are to be performed. The 
difficulties too in the position of the present incumbent of 
the Chair, are not a little increased by.the able and satis- 
factory manner in which its duties have been performed 
by those who have gone before me, and particularly by my 
immediate predecessor. My own want of a practical ac- 
quaintance with the forms of business in this body, in its 
legislative, judicial, and executive capacities, will doubt- 
less present the frequent occasion for claiming your indul- 
gence.—Whatever an assiduous attention to the proper 
duties of the Chair, and an earnest desire for their faith- 
ful performance can accomplish, I may venture to promise 
I may hope, too, by a strict observance and impartial. 
enforeement of your rules, to subserve the Senate’s will. 
And it will be my constant endeavor so to admiaister those 
rules and discharge the general duties of the Chair, as to 
protect Senators in their individual rights, and promote 
the orderly transaction of the proper business of this body. 
Inthe formation of your committees, and the preliminary 
distribution of the business of the Senate among its several 
members, so far as that may depend upon the Chair, it will 
be my endeavor to execute this delicate and important trust 
with an impartial and strict regard to the just claims of 
Senators, and an early and wise disposal of the public 
business. 

With these dispositions and endeavors on the part of the 
Chair, and that prompt and full co-operation, which I feel 
assured I may confidently anticipate on the part of the 
Senate, I trust that our duties here, under the guidance 
and direction of that wisdom which is from above, may 
be so discharged as to promote the best interests of our 


The old subordinate officers were continued. A 
novel motion was then made by Mr. Hunter, that 
the rules of the last session be adopted, with cer- 
tain exceptions—whereas no such adoption had 
The excep- 
tions were intended to take from the President the 
power of appointing the committees, which by the 
twenty-seventh rule is confidedtohim. The Pre- 
sident decided that this could only be done by an 
amendment of the rules, and to this a day’s notice 
was requisite. This decision was appealed from, 
and overruled by the political majority—18 to 14 
—and the rules so fixed as to take the appointment 
of committees from the President, as was intended, 
and vest it in the majority of the Senate. 

In the Assembly, the Clerk called to order, and 

e Secretary of State administered the oaths. 

he Members then proceeded to ballot for Speak- 

, with the following result: * 

For George W. Patterson of Livingston, 

“ Thomas Armstrong of Wayne, 

“ James R. Lawrence 1, Blank 1. 

So Grorce W. Parrerson was declared duly 

ted Speaker, and on being conducted to the 
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GenTLemen:—Being called by your partiality to pre- 
side over the deliberations of the Assembly during the pre- 
sent session of tbe Legislature, you will permit me to re- 
turn you my most sincere acknowledgements for the dis- 
tinguished honor thus unexpectedly conferred upon me. 

In entering upon the duties of the Chair, I can not but 
distrust my ability to discharge them in & manner that 
shall prove satisfactory to you; but'it shall be my con- 
stant aim to execute the trust committed to my care hon- 
estly, faithfully, impartially and with a single eye to the 
promotion of the public good ; looking to you, gentlemen, 
for such assistance as shall be necessary to supply the many 
defects you will discover in your presiding officer——and 
from my long personal acquaintance and friendly intercourse 
with many of you, I trust I shall not look in vain. 

We have assembled here, Gentlemen, as the _Represen- 
tatives of the people of this great State, to legislate, not 
for one particular section of the State, nor for the interests 
. one political party, but for the benefit of the whole Peo- 
ple 
(Qur great Agricultural, Commercial and Manufacturing 
interests should be cherished and promoted so far as can 
be done by acts of legislation; and our constitnents will 
look confidently to us for such legislative aid as shall be 
necessary to carry out that admirable system of internal 
improvement which has already made the State of New- 
York the pride of this whole nation, and has been pro- 
ductive of such incalculable benefits to every class of our 
people. 

The cause of Education will, I trust, receive the early 
attention of the House. Although much has been done 
in aid of our common schools and higher seminaries of 
learning, still more—much more, remains to be done to 
perfect our system of public instruction. Let the ri- 
sing generation be made a reading and intelligent commu- 
| nity, and we can then, with the most entire confidence in 
the perpetuity of our free institutions, transmit to those 
who are to follow us, thé inestimable blessings of civil and 
religious liberty. 

Let us, therefore, enter upon the discharge of the ardu- 
ous and responsible duties committed to our care, with a 
firm reliance on the guidance and protection of Divine 
Providence that our labors may be crowned with abun- 
dant success. 

Jarvis N. Lake of Herkimer was then elected 
Clerk; Wm. De Forrest of Broome Sergeant- 
at-Arms; Samuei Francis, Jr. of Onondaga Door- 
Keeper, and Washington P. Lewis of Albany As- 
sistant Door-Keeper. [These were of course the 
Whig candidates, and had been neminated at a 
meeting the evening previous—the Speaker and 
Clerk with entire unanimity ; the minor officers 
after several ballotings, owing to the multiplicity 
of candidates. The opposing candidates, nomina- 
ted ata Van Buren meeting in the Senate Cham- 
ber, were John O. Cole of Albany for Clerk, Ebe- 
nezer S. Wadsworth of Rensselaer for Sergeant- 
at-Arms, William H. Powell of Schenectady for 
Door-keeper, and James Halliday of Rensselaer 
for Assistant Door-Keeper. } 

The two Houses being duly organized, commu- 
nicated the fact to each other, and jointly to the 
Governor, who thereupon transmitted to each his 
Annual Message. That document was read by 
the Clerks respectively, and then both Houses ad- 
journed. 





EE 
GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 

This important State paper will be found in our 
columns to-day, and will secure the profound at- 
tention of our readers. We will not indulge to 
any extent in comments, for which we have no 
room, and which might seem to the careless read- 
er but a strain of eulegium. The Message will 
be found to evince a thorough acquaintance with 
and devotion to the interests of the State, while by 
the frankness of its avowals, the boldness of its hos- 
tility to existing abuses, the soundness of its doc- 
trines, the lucid and methodical arrangement of 
its details, but above all, by the truly republican 
feeling and spirit with which it is thoroughly im- 
bued, it must commend itself to general and hearty 
approbation. We hope no citizen of New-York 
will rest satisfied without a perfect familiarity with 
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THE GREAT DEFALCATIONS. 

Ten years ago, when the Administration of John 
Quincy Adams was overthrown, it was found that 
a person employed in one of the Departments, 
Tobias Watkins by name, had been guilty of rob- 
bing the Government by fraudulently drawing the 
Public Money and appropriating it to his own use. 
The sum so taken was considerable—we believe 
above $10,000—and the sensation created by the 
detection was very strong. ‘The newspapers favor- 
able to the new order of things blazed with ac- 
counts of the astounding discovery and rung the 
changes upon it for months. It was made a regu- 
lar weapon of assault and defence for so long. 
Two thousand Postmasters were summarily re- 
removed from office—Custom-Houses were swept 
from garret to basement—Land-Offices and Depart- 
ments ‘cleaned out” after the same summary 
fashion—until almost every place within reach of 
the new Executive was filled with those who had 
contributed to his elevation. As no such ground 
of removal from office had been acted on under 
many preceding Administrations, a good deal of 
remark and some murmuring were excited, and the 
reasons for this sweeping overturn were demanded. 
The answer was—* Toby Watkins !” When the 
citizens of a town inquired in amazement why their 
Postmaster, who was universally acceptable, had 
been turned ont te make room for some noisy poli- 
tician in whom they had little confidence, they 
were silenced with “* Toby Watkins !”—That they 
were convinced is not so certain; butthe pertinact _ 
ty and frequency with which the reason for “ Re~ 
form” was urged, would seem to argue that it was 
esteemed a very cogent one by those who used it. 

Eight years passed, and their close found the 
Reformers of 1828 stillin the tide of successful ex- 
periment. Gen. Jackson’s second term was to 
close on the 4th of March, 1837, and on the first 
Monday of the December previous the President 
transmitted to Congress his last Message. In that 
document, he assured the two Houses and the 
People that all his subordinates, in the discharge 
of the various Executive functions of the Govern- 
ment, had performed and were still performing 
their duties with decided ability and integrity. 
Now, nobody, or very few, doubted that Gen. = 
son believed this statement; yet a great many, in 
view of the enormous increase of the Public Ex- 
penditures within a few years, and the lavish dis- 
bursements in the Indian department, the Civil and 
Diplomatic service, &c. &c. could not resist the 
conviction that he was seriously mistaken. When 
this portion of the Message came under review in 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Wise moved 
the appointment of a Select Committee to investi- 
gate the condition of the Executive Departments 
and determine whether the facts were in accordance 
with these confident assertions. The House adopt- 
ed the resolution and appointed the committee; 
but, though a decided majority of that committee 
was composed of his most unflinching supporters, 
the President strongly resisted the investigation, 
professed to consider the whole procedure an im- 
peachment of his veracity end honor, and instruct- 
ed his subordinates in the several departments, to 
treat the whole affair with contempt and derision, 
as a gratuitous insult to himself and them. That 
such a course as this was the spontaneous dictate 
of Gen. Jackson’s mind, no man who has any con- 
ception of the qualities most prominent in his cha- 
racter can believe. It must be that his natural in- 
stinct would have led him not only to defy but to 
court investigation. But the parasites and instru- 
ments by which Power is always surrounded had 
doubtless very good reasons for goading and flatter- 
ing him into a course so repugnant to his own fear- 
lessness of consequences. Through their sugges- 
tions, the very exceptionable course of braving a 
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co-ordinate branch of the Government was resolved 
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on, and by his orders it was carried into execution. 
So countenanced, the menials of office dared to de- 
fy the embodied majesty of the People, to refuse 
to exhibit documents or answer questions—and the 
investigation was mocked and broken down. Those 
who sought it were first outraged by the appoint- 
ment of a committee notoriously averse to its ob- 
jects, and then even that committee was not allow- 
ed to make even such an investigation as they 
would have considered necessary to keep up ap- 
pearances. The principle was well nigh establish- 
ed that the Executive officers of the Government 
were superior to, if not independent of, the Repre- 
sentatives of the People. 

Another year passed, and a new President was in 
power, who did not choose or dare to ‘take the 
responsibility” to the extent often reached by his illustri- 
vus predecessor. A Member of Congress having heard 
that gross abuses existed and were discernible in the col- 
lection and management of the Revenue, moved that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be required to communicate all 
the correspondence on file in his Departmeut on the sub- 
ject of balances due from Collectors and Receivers who 
had resigned or been removed from office. On the spur 
ofthe moment, nobody could see any reason why this 
should not pass, and it did pass without dissent. In due 
tinie the Secretary’s response was received, and its disclo- 
sures were most astonishing. By these it appeared that 
many Receivers had been left in office after they had noto- 
riously become defaulters to a large amount-—that the 
Secretary had repeatedly entreated these hopeful public 
officers to pay over, threatened them with removal in case 
of disubedience, and sometimes endeavored to frighten 
them into decency by threatening to inform the President 
(Jackson) of their delinquency—but all in vain; yet they 
still continued in office. Nay, in one case, where one Re- 
ceiver had been finally turned out for heavy and obstinate 
defalcation, his successor was soon found a still greater 
—. and the Treasury Agent sent to look into the 

usiness gravely recommended that this one be kept in of- 
Jice, on the ground that he had already taken his fill and 
would not be likely to tuke any more; whereas a new one 
would but tov faithfully follow in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor. 

The involuntary exhibit made in this document came 
with all the suddenness and power of a revelation upon the 
minds of a great portion of the community. They had be- 
lieved that the reports of mismanagement and waste of the 
public money were but idie rumors or party misrepresen- 


tations ; they now saw, from evidence not to be disputed, 
that the worst suspicions had been far short of the truth. 
Conviction could no longer be resisted; and subsequent 


events have tended to strengthen itand enlarge the sphere 
of its existence. 

When, afier the close of the New York Election, it was 
revealed to the Public (for it had long been known to the 
Government) that Mr. Swariwout, late Collector of Reve- 
nue for the Port of New York, had turned out a Public 
Defaulter to an amount ascertained to exceed One Million 
Three Hundved Thousand Dollars, a new and still deeper 
sensation was excited. It was at once obvious that this 
could not be an isolated case of villainy—that no man 
could have taken that vast amount out of the National 
Cotters without the connivance of some and the gross ne- 


gligence of many of his brethren in office. Loose as the 
laws may be on this point—having been framed at a time. 
when honest and faithful men were appdinted to public 
stations because of their honesty and fidelity—they could 
not be so loose us to allow of themselves a robbery like this. 
It was evident that this exposure was but the beginning of 
theend. Accordingly it was soon developed that several 


of the officers of the New York Custom House whose 


sworn duty it was to watch over and guard the public in- |- 


terests, had been cognizant of the peculation throughout. 
The Cashier of the Custom House, his Assistant and some 
others, had known that Mr, Swartwout was helping him- 
self to a decided disproportion of ‘the spoils,’ and yet no 
whisper of the fact reached the ears of an abused commu- 
nity. All this was going on for years. It only came out 
after the chief peculator had long been superseded and 
had entered upon the enjoyment of his ample savings in 
Europe. A few days more, and the marvelling public 
were informed that Mr. Price, the U. S. District Attorney 
for New York, the chief orator and champion of the Ad- 
ministratior in that city, had sailed off ina steamer for 
England, taking with him all the gold in the broker’s 
shops cf Wall-street, and leaving the people minus some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars!. And this from a politi- 
cian whose office yielded him in a regular way some $25- 
000 a year, whose mouth overflowed with professions of 
love for the dear People and a watchful regard for their in- 
terests, and who was: especially indignant in view of the 
knavery and delinquency of the Banks, and the danger of 
trusting them with the custody of the Public Money ! 

We have had many accounts and more rumors of discov- 
ered defaications within 4 few weeks past, but the lest is 
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the most astounding of all. It imports that Gen. Lewis 
Cass—for some years Secretary of War under General 
Jackson, now Minister to France, and for years holding a 
distinguished place in the public estimation—appears to 
be a Defaulter ‘to a heavy amount, and has been hastily re- 
called to explain the appearances against him! This is in 
truth almost incredible, and we shall not yet put faith in 
it. Mr. Cass is not only a man whose character should of 
itself be above suspicion, but his affluent circumstances 
would seem to place him beyond the reach of base pecuni- 
ary temptation. With no want ungratified and no neces- 
sity existing, it would seem impossible that he should even 
aisk the blackening of his honorable name for the sake of 
adding the fruits of robbery to his already ample wealth. 
We shall therefore believe him innocent until some very 
strong proof appears against him—and that we hope never 
to see. But it seems.to be already ascertained that a great 
deal of the Public Money has been abstracted by somebody 
in his Department, through the disbursements for the In- 
dian service. We presume that those who have embez- 
zled the money have attempted to throw the burden of 
their robberies on Gen. Cass, and that he will be uble to 
expose them when he again reaches our shores. But this 
will not restore the ~~->~ey to che Treasury nor retrieve the 
honor of the nat’.n—tarnished as it is by the wholesale 
robbery of its public servants which the last year has made 
manifest. The money, amounting probably to many mil- 
lions, is gone forever, and a portion of the robbers have es- 
caped the direct retribution of their crimes, but the stern 
voice of popular indignation will reach them and their 
abettors wherever they may seek to conceal or however 
they may entrench themselves. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

The troubles which for some time threatened 
the overturn of the government of this State have 
been quieted by the submission of the Whig_ por- 
tion of the Legislature to the demands of their 
opponents. Had they not done so, a State Con- 
vention would probably have been called to nullify 
the Senate and remodel the Government. The 
Members of the House of Representatives claim- 
ed to have been chosen from Philadelphia County, 
by the Van Buren party, take their seats without 
acontest. We are inclined to think they were 
entitled to them, though the matter is by no means 
beyond doubt; forthe Whig claimants assert that 
gross frauds were perpetrated or allowed by the In- 
spectors in the Districts opposed to them, and that 
the correction of the returns in these instances 
would have given them the seats. All this is mat- 
ter of opinion. We think neither delegation 
should have attempted to take seats until an in- 
vestigation had determined who were entitled to 
then. 

But the alarming feature of the whole business 
is the presence of a gang of bullies in the lobbies 
and galleries of the two Houses, to overawe and 
overrule the deliberations of those bodies, ready to 
drive the Senate from its chamber as soon as the 
decision was given against their sovereign will and 
pleasure. Whether that decision were right or 
wrong is very little to the purpose. The interfe- 
rence of a mob in such acontroversy, if justified or 
palliated, carries us back to the days of the Reign 
of Terror in Revolutionary France. Allow such 
an interference in a case where the rioters may 
seem to be right, and it will very soon manifest it- 
seit on other occasions. 

Mr. Cassat of Adams, one of the Whig Senators, 
died in his bed the night after the Senate gave way 
to the Van Buren portion of the House, and his 
death is not unreasonably supposed to have been 
induced by mortification and chagrin at the course 
resolved on. The recognition of the Van Buren 
House was made by a vote of 17 to 16—every Se- 
nator present, and five Whigs voting with the poli- 
tical minority. ‘The only stipulation appears to 
have been that Mr. Hopkins should resign the 
Speakership, and a new election be heid. This 
was accordingly done the next day, and Mr. Hop- 
kins re-elected. Most of the Whig Members have 
come into the House as thus reorganized, and it is 
supposed that all but Messrs. Stevens and Cox will 
do so. Mr. Wagner, Whig Senator from Phil- 
adelphia County, resigned his seat immediately on 
the Senate recognizing the Hopkins House, con- 
sidering that as a virtual denial of his right. ‘The 
committee in the case of his colleague, Mr. Hanna, 





rave reported in favor of Mr. Brown; his Van Bu, 








ren competitor. (There is a Van Buren majority 
on this committee.) 

Gov. Ritner’s Message was delivered on Thurs- 
day of last week. It goes fully into the history of 
the late troubles, and justifies the course which he 
felt compelled to take to counteract the violence of 
the rioters. The Senate ordered the printing of 
7,000, and the House of 5,000 copies. 





Appointments by the President—By and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

Benjamin Pomeroy, Surveyor and Inspector of the Re- 
venue, Stonington, Ct., from the 4th December, 1838. 
Lanp Orricrers.— Receivers of Public Moneys.—Wil- 
liam Blackburn, Lima, Ohio, from 21st December, 1838. 

Edwin M. Riland, Lexington, Mo., from 21st December, 
1838. 

John Hall, Zanesville, Ohio, from 21st December, 1838. 
Hardy Holmes, Ouachita, La., from 27th December, 
1838, vice Ransom Eastin, resigned. 
John D. Whitelside, Palestine, Ill., from 31st Decem- 
ber, 1838, vice G. W. Smith, resigned. 
Reaisters.—Frank J. Allen, Jackson, Mobile, from 
24th December, 1838. 
Thomas W. Newman, Washington, Mi., from 2d Janu- 
ary, 1838. 

Samuel H. Thompson, Edwardsville, Ill., from 7th Jan- 
uary, 1339. 


Mr. Swartwout’s Defalcation—The deficit of Mr- 
Swartwout, at the end of each successive year, was as sub- 
joined. We copy it for the benefit of those who may wish 
to be in possession of a definite knowledge of ‘‘ The Rogue’s 
Progress.”” The reader will not fail to notice how extra- 
ordinary the Ex-Collector’s ideas expanded from year to 
year. The bump of acquisitiveness on his cranium must 
have been pretty fully developed on the 28th of March 
last. Scoundrels who have had opportunities of defraud- 
ing their employers out of only a few hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars, will envy their great compeer in iniquity, 
when they read the following items: 


On the 31st Dec. 1830, $622 34 
On the 31st Dec. 1831, 1,168 87 
On the 31st Dec. 1832, 30,801 33 
On the 31st Dec. 1833, 35,298 54 
On the 31st Dec. 1834, 50,370 04 
On the 31st Dec. 1835, 137,061 69 
On the 31st Dec. 1836, 336,718 69 
On the 31st Dec. 1837, 1,016,955 32 


On the 31st Dec. 1838, 1,225,705 69 
The deficit exists in the following different funds « 


Tonnage duties $1,783 24 
Forfeitures 39,823 12 
Treasury warrants 39,240 05 
Otfice Expenses 60,291 42 
Cash to be refunded to merchants 80,789 53 
Cash to meet protests 192,866 46 
Cash deposited to meet unascerteined 

duties 164,177 04 
Bond account 646,754 83 





Total, $1,225,705 69 





Governor Cass.—The high respect we have always en- 
tertained for Governor Cass, our Minister at Paris, has 
induced us to receive with many grains of allowance, the 
rumors which have for some time filled the papers, of his 
defalcation to the Government. We have observed, how- 
ever, that the truth of these rumors was pertinaciously in- 
sisted upon, and we last night received a letter from a pri- 
vate source at Washington, of undoubted authenticity, 
which leaves us little ground for hoping, as we have most 
sincerely hoped, that the Governor had not soiled his hands 
“—~y the public treasure. Who, after this, is to be trust- 
ed? 


—— 


Correspondence of the Editor of the Chronicle. 

There is some reason to believe that Governor Cass is 
involved in extensive frauds upon the public Treasury. He 
is involved certainly to this extent—that a vast deficiency | 
has been discovered in his department, and under such cir- 
cumstances that he must be responsible for it, unless the | 
late President should “take the responsibility” of all de- | 
falcations upon himself—or unless it should be determined 
to throw all the blame for the frauds upon subordinate offi- 
cers. 

The discoveries of which I speak are now acknowledg- 
edto have been made. The matter no longer rests upon 
rumor. The officers of the War Department openly speak 
of it. 





To Paper Makers.—The consul general of France, at 
New-York, has been authorized by his government, to offer 
a reward of 36,000 francs for the discovery of a paper 
that will not admit of anyfalteration in what is written on 





it. Paper makers can obtain further information by a 
ping to the consul general, M. De La Forést, from 10 
.to3 P.M. | 
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MESSAGE 


OF THE GOVERNOR TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


TO THE SENATE AND ASSEMBLY :— 
FevLow-Citizens—In the annals of our country, no 
year has been more signally distinguished by unmerited 
blessings than that which has just reached its close. ‘The 
seasons have been genially tempered for the health of man, 
and the earth has abundantly rewarded his labors. Re- 
lations of peace, of reciprocal advantage and benevolent 
intercourse, have been maintained with foreign states. 
The sway of the laws has been uninterrupted; and all the 
circumstances affecting our social condition have been 
auspicious. Our State has abundantly participated in the 
general prosperity and happiness. Our schools and other 
seminaries have discharged their beneficent functions with 
increased efficiency. The worship and instruction of the 
Christian Religion have been enjoyed by our citizens, with 
freedom of conscience as to their faith and forms, and with- 
out compulsory support. The gloom which gathered over 
our country,in a period of commercial embarrassment, has 
assed away; and the enterprise of our People is resuming 
its suspended employments in every department of social 
industry. The angry passions which availed themselves 
of that disastrous time to subvert the public confidence 
in some of our institutions; to disseminate pernicious opin- 
ions, and bring forward measures of rash and intemperate 
legislation, have subsided, under a prevalent conviction that 
it is wiser to preserve than to destroy—and to cherish a spirit 
of conciliation, harmony and generous emulation, than to 
indulge jealousies and contentions. The zeal and patriot- 
ism manifested in our elections, prove that vigilance, the 
guardian of Liberty, is yet unsleeping; while the peaceful 
and discriminating vindication of right principles, has 
given renewed contirmation of the excellence of Republi- 
can institutions. These manifestations of His favor im- 
peratively demand our gratitude to Almighty God. Happy 
will it be for our country, and thrice happy for us, upon 
whom the responsibilities of legislation have fallen, if they 
shall inspire us with submissive obedience to His will, and 
a sense of constant dependence upon His protection and 
support. 

The balance in the Treasury, on the first day of October, 
1837, was $1,526,032 40, and the receipts during the last 
fiscal year were $4,371,923 68, making an aggregate of 
$5,897,956 08. The sum of $5,786,98151 was paid out of 
the Treasury in the same period. There remained in the 
Treasury on the 30th of September, 1838, applicable to the 
ordinary expenses of the Government and to the claims 
of the special funds, $110,974 57. There are due from 
the General Fund to the specific funds, the following sums, 
viz: To the Common School Fund, $169,007 55; to the 
Literature Fund, $21,710 90; to the Bank Fund, $13,022 
92; to the Erie and Champlain Canal Fund, (a temporary 
loan) $1,159,886 18, the aggregate of which indebtedness 
is $1,363,627 55. Deducting from this amount the balance 
due from the United States Deposit Fund, being the value 
of the fourth instalment withheld by the Federal Govern- 
ment, $1,181,890 17, and also the balance remaining in 
the Treasury, $110,974 57, there remains a deficit of 
means in the Treasury of $70,762 81, for the debts to the 
Specific Funds. 

The scrupulous good faith which the Federal Govern- 
ment owes to the several States, and the mutual confi- 
dence necessary to the successful operation of our com- 
plex system, alike demand the reimbursement to this 
State of the funds advanced to our citizens, upon a 
pledge, which that Government, with unlimited resources 
and credit, for reasons most inconclusive, ~efused to re- 
deem. And the occasion seems proper to assert and 
maintain, temperately but firmly, that, the return to the 
People of the Surplus Funds drawn from them by indi- 
rect taxation, and accumulated from the sale of lands, 
of which the National Government was their trustee, ought 
to be immediately deprived of the character of a loan, and 
declared an absolute distribution, No policy can be more 
unsound, than to relieve that Government of direct re- 
sponsibility in regard to its finances. It has disclaimed the 
power, as well as the policy, of Internal Improvement. 
For any exigency of the public defence it will have abun- 
dant ability to provide when it occurs. It is unnecessary 
and dangerous to the liberties of the People, that it 
should retain a lien upon the States for forty millions 
as acontingent resource, stimulating to extravagant ex- 
penditure and improvident legislation. 

The sum disbursed for salaries and office expenses of the 
several State Officers during the year, was $66,115 71; 
for the payment and contingent expenses of the Legislature, 
$82,852-32; for Printing for the State, $29,663 83. 

The amount received for'Auction Duties is $142,102 35; 
for the Salt Duties, $108,929 55, It requires your con- 


stant care to render these revenues as productive as pos- 
sible without injury to the important interests concerned. 

The Auction Duties in 1837, were $214,458 62. In 1838, 
only $142,102 35. It is worthy an immediate investigation, 
whether this diminution results from any defect or abuse of 
the act of the last session in relation to the subject. 





GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


I regret to inform you that there is no improvement of 
the revenue derived from the manufacture of Salt. 

The saline waters are an inexhaustible source of public 
wealth as well as revenue. Four enterprising villages— 
Syracuse, Salina, Geddes and Liverpool—have already 
sprung up on the shores of the Onondaga Lake, containing 
within a square of four miles a population of about 10,000. 
The chief element of their prosperity is the manufacture of 
salt. The entire western part of the State is dependent on 
these springs for this indispensable product. It is capable 
also of being rendered a valuable article of internal trade 
with adjacent States. The manufacture demands legisla- 
tive protection and care, therefore, not only upon the 
ground of revenue but of public utility. 

The aggregate of tolls, including rents of surplus 
water, collected on all the canals during the last fiscal 
year, was $1,481,602 41. The cost of repairs and of 
the collection of tolls on all the canals was $639,714 
32, which, deducted from the receipts, leaves the nett 
proceeds from tolls, for the year, $841,888 09. The 
cost of repairs and collection during the last year ex- 
ceeds that of the previous year $30,806 59. ‘I'he nett 
revenue of the last fiscal year exceeds that of the pre- 
ceding $128,085 25. 

The income of the Erie and Champlain canal fund 
from all sources, including the interest on $2,259,834 
65, (the sum set apart to pay the remainder of debt 
contracted on account of tha Erie and Champlain 
canals) is $1,553,136 84. Of this amount there have 
been expended as follows: For repairs of the canals 
$449,058 64; of which were expended by superin- 
tendents of repairs $365,661 95, and by the Canal 
Commissioners $83,396 69; for interest on the debt 
$129,374 05, and sundry payments $26,892 65, leav- 
ing the surplus revenue of the canal fund for the 
iast year $947,811 50. 

The Canal Commissioners have expended in the 
last fiscal year for the enlargement of the Erie Canal 
$1,161,001 80. They borrowed under authority of 
the act of April 13th, 1838, including the premium, 
$1,005,050 ; leaving an excess of expenditure over 
the amount loaned of $155,951 80, which was paid 
from the surplus and leaves the nett surplus of the 
Erie and Champlain canal fund, after paying all 
charges, $791,859 70. 

The amount of tolls collected on all the lateral ca- 
nals is $58,264 76. This amount exceeds the aggre- 
gate of the preceding fiscal year $12,979 58, and 
falls short of that of the year which ended on the 30th 
September, 1836, before the navigation of the Che- 
nango Canal, $2,531 42. The deficiency in the in- 
come of ail the auxiliary canals to meet the expenses 
of repairs and of collection of tolls, and the payment 
of interest on the debt contracted for their construc- 
tion is $229,160 59; which amount, deducted from 
the aforesaid nett revenue of the Erie and Champlain 
canal fund, leaves the nett revenue of that fund, after 
paying all charges upon it and the deficiencies of all 
the auxiliary canals, $562,699 11. 


The deficiencies of the several lateral canals are as fol- 
lows: Of the Cayuga and Seneca Canal $15,517 62; 
of the Crooked Lake $10,037 55 of the Oswego $54,- 
460 70; of the Chemung $29,833 11, and of the 
Chenango $119,311 61. ‘The aggregate of tolls col- 
lected on all the canals during the last fiscal year ex- 
ceeds that of the previous year by the sum ot $154,. 
821 51, and falls short of that of thejfiscal year which 
ended on the 30th of September, 1836, $120,178. 
But the tolls collected on all the canals during the 
season of navigation in the year 1838, exceed those ot 
the same season in 1837, by the sum of $297,555, or 
23 per cent. Of this excess $130,788 97, or 44 per 
cent., is upon ascending, and $166,766 03, or 56 per 
cent. upon descending freight. This estimate is 
mades upon data which may be assumed as substan- 
tially correct, although it is to be understood as not 
precisely accurate. This comparison. while it demon- 
strates the severity of the pressure which has recently 
visited our State, not only furnishes cheering evidence 
of returning prosperity, but gives assurance of the 
constantly increasing productiveness of our system of 
Internal Improvements. 


The aggregate of loans made for the construction 
of eanals now in progress, is $2,615,182 84, to wit, 
for the Black River Canal 13,076 29, and for the 
Genesee Valley Canal $2,002,106 55. There have 
been paid on account of the construction of these ca- 
nals $384,353 12, to wit, for that of the former $122,- 
793 52; for that of the latter $261,559 60; and there 
remains on deposit in the Banks, drawing an interest 
of five percent. (equal to that on the loans) the bal- 
ance $2,230,829 72. 

The productive capital of the Common School Fund 
is $1,929,707 51, and the revenue during the last fiscal! 
year was $102,994 09. The increase of capital during 
the year was $13,059 83, and of revenue $8,644 16. The 
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annual apportionment paid to the common schools in Feb- 
ruary, 1838, was $110,000. 

The capital of the Literature fund is $268,092 87, and 
its revenue has been $25,296 91. This revenue exceeds 
that of the previous year $12,280 51, being increased 
by the receipt of the deferred dividends upon bank stocks, 
in which a portion of the capital is invested. The pay- 
ments from this fund during the year were, to acade- 
mies $11,980 78, for the education of teachers $2,900, 
for books $2,835. In pursuance of an act of the last 
session, there has been paid from the United States de 
posit fund to the University of the city of New York 
$6,000, to Geneva College $6,000, and to Hamilton Col- 
lege $3,000. 

The Bank fund has a capital of $713,208 40. Its reve- 
nue was $31,012 51. A dividend has been paid to the 
contributing banks of $25,858 88, being 34 per cent. on 
the capital. There is due to the capital from the Lockport 
Bank $23,684, paid in redeeming the bills of that institu- 
tion. 

It is respectfully submitted, that more perfect respon- 
sibility would be secured if the term of office of Canal 
Commissioners should be limited so as to bring them pe- 
riodically before the appointing power, retaining the pro- 
vision for their removal at earlier periods if the public 
interests should require. Of the $1,481,602 canal tolls 
received, $104,645, about one-fourteenth part, is ex- 
pended in payment of Inspectors, Clerks, Collectors, 
and Tenders of Locks. And the sum of $639,714, 
almost one-half, is consumed in these payments and 
repairs. It scarcely admits of doubt, that the system 
is capable of such revision as would reduce these 
heavy expenses, and proportionally increase the nett 
revenues of our canals. The compensation of the Su- 
perintendents and Collectors ougiit to be fixed by law, 
instead of being left to the pleasure or caprice of the 
Canal Commissioners, or the Canai Board. 

With the extension of our internal improvements, 
there has been an immense and unlooked-tor enlarge- 


ment of the financial operations and the official power 
and me of the Canal Commissioners and the 
Canal Board. These operations are conducted, and 


this power and patronage exercised and dispensed with 
few of those requirements as to accountability and 
publicity enforced with scrupulous care in every other 
department of the government. So inconsistent and 
unequal are the best efforts to maintain simplicity, uni- 
formity and accountability throughout the various de- 
partments, that a great, mysterious and undefined pow- 
er has thus grown up unobserved, while the public ate 
tention has exhausted itself in narrowly watching the 
action of more unimportant functionaries. It is a pro- 
position worthy of consideration, whether greater eco- 
nomy and efficiency in the management of our present 
public works, would not be secured; a wiser direction 
given to efforts for internal improvement throughout 
the State, and a more equal diffusion of its advantages 
be effected by constituting a Board of Internal [mprove- 
ments,to consist of one member from each Senate dis- 
trict. This board might be divided into two classes, 
the term of one of which should expire annually. It 
should discharge all the duties of the present Canal 
Board; should audit all accounts, have the general su- 
perintendence of the canals, and all other public works, 
with powers of investigation in regard to those in which 
the State has an interest by loan or otherwise; re- 
port upon all special applications for surveys or aid, 
and annually submit a detailed statement of its pro- 
ceedings to the Legislature. It is the worst economy 
to devolve upen officers constituted for one department, 
duties appurtenant to others. Its universal resulis are 
diminished responsibility and diminished efficiency in 
both the principal and incidental departments. 

Our militia consists of horse artillery 1,452; cav- 
alry 6,290 ; artillery 9,142 ; infantry, including light 
infantry and riflemen 162,457. Companies of artillery 
and other uniformed corps attached to brigades of in- 
fantry 3,090. The entire militia force is 162,431.) 


The site of the Lunatic Asylum was well chosen. It is 
an elevated plain of one hundred and twenty-four acres, 
susceptible of that ornamental cultivation which is a won- 
derful auxiliary in the treatment of the Insane. The vi- 
cinity of the flourishing central city of Utica, affords many 
facilities for its construction, and promises those moral and 
social aids which such a public charity requires. A plan 
submitted by the Commissioners, received the approbation 
of my predecessor. The plan contemplates four edifices, 
consisting of a basement and three stories, except the 
main building of the principal front, which will have an 
additional story. The fouredifices are to be located at right 
anglestoeach other, fronting outward, and to be connected 
at the angles by verandahs of open lattice-werk, the whole 
inclosing an octagonal area of about thirteen acres. The 
buildings are to be constructed of the blue lime-stone from 
Little Falls, and in the Doric order. It is designed to fur- 
nish the necessary accommodation for the care and treat: 
mento one thousand Lunatics. Its east front will com 
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mand a view of the city, and the north will-enjoy a pros- 
pect of the canal, the valley of the Mohawk, and the long 
range of hills in the distance which divides the waters 
flowing into Lake Ontario from the tributaries to the Hud- 
son. The principal part of the basement has been con- 
structed with an expenditure of forty-six thousand dollars, 
exclusive of the cost of the site. Thus you will perceive 
the foundation has been laid of a charitable institution 
commensurate with the exigencies of the State, not unwor- 
thy of its growing wealth, and justly designed to endure as 
& monument of the taste and munificence of this age. It 
is right to award both the honor and responsibilities to 
those who have hitherto been charged with the execution 
of the trust. The law declared that on the selection of the 
site the Commissioners should be authorized to contract 
for the erection of the Asylum upon such plan and on 
such terms as they should deem proper, provided that 
the plan and the terms should be approved by the Gover- 
nor; and that the Commissioners should superintend the 
erection of the building. No contract for the construction 
of the Asylum was made either before or after its com- 
mencement. The document furnished by the Commission- 
ers, and herewith submitted to you, states the probable cost 
at $431,636. It is obvious there is no security that the 
expenditure will not exceedthatsum. Whether these pro- 
ceedings have conformed to the intention of the Legislature, 
is a question which I shall not be expected to discuss. I cheer- 
fully express my approbation of the urdertaking. Nations 
are seldom impoverished by their charities. The number 
of the insane in the State is not exaggerated; and I am 
not prepared to say that any erection less extensive would 
afford the space, light, tranquillity and cheerfulness indis- 
pensable to this interesting department of the healing art. 
Among all His blessings none calls so loudly for gratitude 
to God as the preservation of our reason. Of all the ine- 
qualities in the social condition, there is none so affecting 
as itsprivation. He sees fit to cast upon our benevolent 
care those whom He visits with that fearful affliction. It 
would be alike unfeeling and ungrateful to withhold it. 
Let then this noble charity be carried forward. With 
what measure of munificence it remains with you to deter- 
mine. The Commissioners will apply for an appropriation 
of one hundred thousand dollars for the oe year. 

The number of pupils in the New-York Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb, on the 10th of November last, was 145. 
The number enjoying its advantages at the public expense, 
is 120. Anadditional building has recently been construct- 
ed with an expense of $8,000. The institution is in a pros- 
perous condition, as well in regard to internal manage- 
ment, as its course of instruction and finances. Its suc- 
cess in conveying knowledge, sympathy, affection and hap- 
piness to the unfortunate beings whom a mysterious Pro- 
vidence has denied two of the faculties most important to 
their enjoyment, although it has ceased to be a wonder, is 
not less deserving our gratitude. 

The institution for the blind, a new and noble char- 
ity has been recently founded in New York, and is in 
successful operation. It has sixty-one pupils gathered 
from all parts of the State. Privation of sight is sel- 
dom a solitary calamity. This class of unfortunates 
are not only blind, but their persons often bear the 
marks of long disease or extreme poverty. This insti- 
tution having become a beneficiary of the State, and 
depending rightfully upon the public munificence for 
success in its benevolent enterprise, it seems proper 
to afford to it the advantages, and to the public, the 
security, of visitation by the Secretary of State. 

The house of refuge continues to discharge its du- 
ties inreclaiming the juvenile delinquents whom an en- 
lightened policy commits to its care, instead of consign- 
ing them to the association and discipline of more 
hardened convicts. Could not the same policy be ex- 
tended in some manner, to the preliminary examina- 
tion and trial of this class of offenders? ‘There is no 
doubt that the public and unfeeling manner in which 
these proceedings are conducted, confirm in habits of | ; 
guilt many whose crimes are the result only of neglect 
of moral culture, and who, by prudence and kind- 
ness, might be reclaimed and rendered useful members 
. of society. alte 

I commend, without hesitation or qualification, all j 
these humane institutions to your guardian care and 
provident assistance. The philanthropy of our age 
seems not only tobe imbued with unexampled benevo- 
lence, but gifted with powers almost divine. She brings 
to the deaf and dumb the joys of conversation; to the 
blind the knowledge and uses of external relations; 
calls back erring reason to its throne, and reclaims the 
guilty from the ways of transgression. — 

The number of convicts in the State Prison at Mount 
Pleasant is 842. The amount received for labor is $82,- 
260 98. The expenditures, including $4,928 73 for the 


trans) 

pore <r $64,167 97, leaving asurplus of $18,093 01. 
Phe. prison for female convicts, an institution required by 
the humane spirit of the age, will be speedily completed. 
‘Fhe plan contemplates separate apartments for seventy-two |}, 
of this class of convicts, a very small number in compar- 














deprived by its condition of the advantages of our schools. 


tates of an enlightened humanity, do not require us to pro- 
vide more effectually for their education. 


to the law of improvement. 
holds that institutions are complete and that laws are 
wise, because they are old. 
sanctified by prescription and compels the submission 
which renders it invulnerable. 
vails in America. 
all lands but this. 
gence of the Peopleincreases, the power of the Government 
may safely be abridged; that error must be separated from 
our institutions before it becomes inseparable; and that the 
best laws, unless modified according to the ever-varying con- 
dition of society, operate injuriously or fall into disuse. 
I shall, therefore, in the discharge of the duty enjoined 
by the Constitution, freely sebmit for your correction, any 
errors and abuses which may seem to exist in our laws, 
carefully excluding the discussion of those parts of our sys- 
tem which experience has approved. 


delay in the administration of justice. 
that most easily besets Republican institutions. Our Courts 
of Common Pleas have the constitution, forms and cere- 
monies of courts of civil jurisdiction, but exercise few of 
their important functions, and enjoy little of the respect and 
confidence indispensable to their efficient action. 
jurisdiction co-extensive with the county as to persons, and 
unlimited in regard to the value in controversy,’ possessing 
ample means to secure impartial trials, and plenary pow- 
ers to execute their judgments, these Courts are too cften 
deserted by all suitors, except those who bring to their bar 
unimportant and trivial complaints. 


Professional ingenuity, stimulated by the litigious passions 
of parties, and encouraged by the law’s delay, seeks error 
in every stage and form, from mesne to final process. 
ses in that Court have frequently cumbered its calendar 
two years. 


hinderance and delay. 


of property are of little worth when their proprietor must 
be ruined by delay in establishing them, or death or insol- 
vency defeats his remedy. Delays of justice are not less 
demoralizing, than injurious to commercial confidence and 
destructive of enterprize. 
deliberately such causes as they examine, is impaired 
by the pressure of a mass of business which they enter- 
tain no hope of accomplishing. 
ject, I am sustained by the frequent, earnest, and enlighten- 
ed suggestions of my predecessor. It is conceded that ' 
there are no adequate remedies for these evils without 
amendment of the Constitution. 


Judge, to increase the number of Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and require all its members to try issues of fact at 
Nisi Prius as well as issues of Jaw at bar; to organize 
a Superior Court of Common Pleas, with concurrent civil 


preme Court; and to reorganize the Court of Chancery 
with such addition of Chancellors as shall be necessary to 
decide originally all causes to be browght in that court. 
There is an argument of greater force than that of con- 
venience, for dividing the power and responsibilities of the 
Chancellor. 
come before him, requires the collision of thought afford- 
ed by a judicial bench. The powers of the Court of 
Chancery are too vast, and its patronage too great, to be 
vested ina single individual without other responsibility 
1 . : than that provided by the Constitution. 
tion of convicts and materials for the prison for | of it, jurisdiction are more obscure than those of other 
Courts, and its process more searching and potential. 


the popular res 


THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


ison with that of the other sex, but happily for our State 

and honorably for the character of Woman, a number great- 

er than any for which the State has ever been called to pro- 

vide. The number of convicts in the prison at Auburn is 

636. The earnings during the year were $49,126 56. 

Its expenditures $52,363 42. Extensive repairs are re- 
uired in this prison and some alterations would be expe- 
ient. 

The number of convicts received at both prisons in the 
year 1832, was 471; in 1833, 412; in 1834, 446; in 1835, 
441; in 1836, 365; in 1837, 520; in 1838, 444. Crime 
has not increased in the same ratio as population. The 
number of convicts received in the prisons in 1837, a year 
memorable for its pecuniary embarrassments, exceeds that 
of any otherin the series. Increase of prosperity diminish- 
es the amount of crime. The proportion of colored persons 
in the State to that of white persons is 1 to 48. The pro- 
portion of colored persons in the State Prisons is about 1 to 
6. This class of our population is in a great measure 


It is respectfully submitted whether a solicitous regard for 
the public welfare, justice to an injured race and the dic- 

All institutions of Government are imperfect, and subject 
Despotism denies this. It 


It maintains that error is 


A different principle pre- 
Antiquity has a shrine and worship in 
We have learned, that as the intelli- 


Every other vice of Government is more endurable than 
Yet this is the vice 


With 


The Supreme Court is unequal to its responsibilities. 
Cau- 


Suitors in the Court of Chancery encounter even greater 


These evils are incidents of our judicial system. Rights 


The ability of judges to decide 


In presenting this sub- 


You will, probably, deem 
t expedieat to provide for abolishing tle office of Circuit 


urisdiction, and powers co-extensive with those of the Su- 


The very nature of the controversies which 


The boundaries 


If you desire to restore to the courts of Common Pleas 
t, the consciousness of dignity and capa- 





cient administration of justice, it is respectfully recom- 
mended to relieve the Judges from their responsibilities in 
the appointment of County Treasurers, Commissioners of 
Deeds and Superintendents of County Poor-houses. Ex- 
perience has proved nothing if it remains doubtful whether 
judges ought to be compelled to be partisans. Demo- 
cracy is a fallacy if the Supervisors are incompetent to ap- 
point the disbursing officer of taxes which it is their pro- 
vince to levy, or without the intervention of executive 
beneficiaries, to select men qualified to administer oaths, 
or persons honest enough to superintend the affairs of an 
almshouse. 

The fees of the Clerks of the Supreme Court and the 
Register, assistant Register and Clerks of the Court of 
Chancery, were graduated upon a scale supposed to be 
necessary to secure them an adequate compensation. But 
it is complained that the amount of these ——- ites 
exceeds the value of the services rendered. Judges of 
the Supreme Court have descended from the bench to 
enjoy the golden streams supposed to flow into these 
offices. Integrity and assiduity are required in all public 
employments. Beside these, the incumbents of those offi- 
ces ought to possess the skill merely clerical, and scarcely 
more than mechanical, to record and certify in set forms 
and technical words ever recurring, the proceedings of 
their respective courts. To demand from litigants an 
exorbitant compensation for such services, is as unjust 
as extortion in any other form. To lavish it upon pub- 
lic favorites, is anti-Republican, wasteful and demorali- 
zing; and yet if the complaints alluded to are true, this is 
not merely permitted by law, but enforced inthe name and 
with the sanction of justice. It is universally admitted that 
popular governments ought to be economically administer- 
ed, but it can not be too well understood that our State 
government, like that of the Nation, constantly manifests 
a tendency to depart from this principle. I submit to your 
enlightened consideration, that this tendency can only be 
counteracted by the substitution of fixed salaries instead 
of perquisites, where it is practicable, and by limiting the 
compensation of public officers. Artful devices are framed, 
and changes of form adopted, to increase the frequency of 
occasions to demand fees. Of necessity it is difficult to as- 
certain the aggregate amount received, and the increase of 
business in every department, deranges the most nicely ad- 
justed scale of compensation. Interested partisans or ge- 
nerous advocates for extravagant compensation to public 
officers, are never wanting, and plausible arguments are al- 
ways at their command. The indigence of the incumbent, 
the supposed dependence of his family, the necessity of 
maintaining a certain rank, ai arguments which easily 
satisfy those who see in the question only two points, the 
want of the office-holier and the abundance of the Govern- 
ment. All such arguments, however, are inconclusive, 
because they admit unlimited compensation. The only 
true rule is, that the State, like an individual, must pay for 
services rendered, the amount necessary to secure & Te 
quisite skill, industry and ability; and the test of compen- 
sation must be whether public offices are declined by quali 
fied persons, on the ground of its inadequacy. Your inves- 
tigation may be properly extended to the various offices of 
County Clerks, Registers, Surrogates, Notaries, and Com- 
missioners to perform certain duties of Judges of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The public service is not to be regarded as a profes] 
sion. The healthful action of our whole system depends 
upon the responsibility and frequent change of agents. He 
is as much a pensioner who receives 8 compensation ex- 
ceeding the value of his services, as one who receives a 
gratuitous allowance from the public treasury. Of pen- 
sioners this country ought to know only those whose re- 
ward is a stinted requital for perils, privations, and suf- 
ferings, in the achievement and defence of our liberties, 
which happily exempt them from all competition. 

In the various transactions of commerce there may 
sometimes be occasion for the intervention, between 
buyer and seller, of an experienced person to test the 
quality of an article of merchandize; but I think you 
will find this principle has been unnecessarily extend- 
ed. 1am quite certain you will find individuals in the 
humble offices of Inspectors of productions and mer- 
chandise, quietly enjoying such a rapid accumulation 
ot fortune by perquisites as would shock the Republi- 
can feelings of the country, if paid to judges or legisla- 
tors of transcendent abilities and learning. You will 
relieve agriculture and commerce of unnecessary bur- 
thens, and rightfully diminish the patronage of the Ex- 
ecutive, by reducing the number and emoluments of 
thes? officers. 

An exception in our statute concerning the foreclosure 
of Mortgages renders it necessary te resort to the Court of 
Chancery to extinguish the equity of redemption of sub- 
sequent mortgagees and judgment creditors. Stimulated 
by cupidity, many persons carry into that court cases in 
which a foreclosure, in pursuance of the statute, would be 
equally effectual. Foreclosures in Chancery are always 
expensive and often oppressive. I submit this grievance 
as one which has been the subject of just and general com 











ilities of usefulness which are indispensable to the effi- 
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I am persuaded I only follow the expressed opinion of 
the people in a I at the law prohibiting the banks 
from issuing bills of a lower denomination than five dollars, 
is unwise, and has been productive of manifold and seri- 
ous inconveniences. The act passed by your predeces- 
sors, suspending its operation two years, is not satisfac- 
tory. I therefore recommend that this suspension be con- 
verted into an unconditional repeal. 

The experimental policy of the Federal Government in 
regard to its finances has not. only produced calamitous 
measures at Washington, but has stimulated or seemed to 
demand extraordinary legislation on the part of the 
States. Among our laws passed in consequence of that 
policy, were the act prohibiting the issue of small bills by 
our banks; that removing the penalties for a suspension of 
specie payments, which fortunately expired by its own 
limitation ; another enlarging the time of redemption on 
the foreclosure of mortgages, which has already been re- 

led; and a memorable act, happily never carried into 
effect, but still remaining a precedent in our statute book, 
delegating to certain public officers the power to borrow 
on the credit of the State six millions of dollars, to be loaned 
to individuals, and to banking institutions enjoying charter- 
ed privileges and carrying on their operations for their 
own profit. It would seem that sufficient time has elapsed, 
since the adoption of the Constitution, for the General Go- 
vernment to determine the currency in which its taxes 
should be received. Permit me to express the hope that 
since that Government has ascertained that its financial 
business may be conducted without a bank,it will speedily 
adopt some fixed and permanent system for the collection 
and disbursement of its revenues ; a system that will neither 
bring our liberties into jeopardy, nor spread alarm for their 
security by the creation of a banking institution in any form, 
whether corporate or an engine of the Executive depart- 
ment; which will not again exact that impracticability, the 
payment of the precious metals for duties, taxes and other 
revenue; nor again embarrass and derange all the opera- 
tions of business by rejecting for its demands the only cuf* 
rency which, in the present condition of the civilized world 
can be used or paid—a mixed currency of gold, silver and 
redeemable paper. Our great city is the centre 6f Ame- 
rican trade. The State, always solicitous for its prosperi- 
ty, is abundantly willing and competent to provide for its mo- 
neyed interests and secure its currency against depreciation 
and loss. This State repels, as she ought, the suggestion 
that she consents to be dependent upon the policy or mag- 
nanimity of any other member of the confederacy for her 
currency or facilities of commerce ; nor can she be incited 
to hostile action against any such member or its institutions. 
In the exercise of her constitutional sovereignty to promote 
the prosperity and welfare of her citizens, she asks of the 
Federal Government to be let alone. She pays as cheer- 
fully as liberally, the contributions exacted, but rightfully 
demands that the government shall consult the public in- 
terest by preventing that unfaithfulness of its financial 
agents which is impoverishing the treasury and staining the 
national character. For the rest she will, with,the blessing 
of God and in the spirit of our institutions, depend upon 
herself. 

Acting on this principle, the State has repealed the re- 
straining laws and adopted a system which, establishing 
proper safeguards for the currency to be issued, authorises 
the business of Banking by associated individuals, without 
the special and exclusive feature of Legislative charters. 
Under this law, certificates have been filed by thirty-two 
Banking Associations, with an aggregate actual capital of 
$8,883,175. Of these, ten are located in the City of New- 
York, and the others are distributed as follows, viz: at 
Rochester, Port Richmond, Buffalo, Lockport, Utica, Sy- 
racuse, Gaines, Ogdensburgh, Ithaca, Brooklyn, Ovid, Wa- 
terville, Clyde, Alexander, Le Roy, Kinderhook, Attica, 
and Batavia. Circulation, amounting to $1,314,990, has 
been issued by the Comptroller, to thirteen of these insti- 
tutions, which have deposited the securities required by 


law. Of these securities, the sum of $314,900 consists of 


bonds and mortgages, and the residue of Stocks of the 
States of Indiana, Arkansas, Michigan, Maine, Alabama, 
and New-York. A safer currency than this is unknown in 
the commercial! world. 

These operations are yet too recent and limited, to ena- 
ble us to determine the practical effects of the system. 
It seems certain, that with the general revival of confidence 
in the community, associations under this law will be mul- 
tiplied, converting a mass of dormant wealth into active 
capital, giving new impulses to industry and enterprise, and 
working a mighty change in the condition of this country. 
In view of these consequences, I respectfully recommend a 
revision of the law to correct defects and guard against 
abuses, and especially to —— the Associations from put- 
ting into circulation the doubtful paper of the moneyed in- 
stitutions of other States. 

The reciprocal benetits of our trade with other States, 
as well as the spirit of our National Union, require that 
no impediment should be interposed to such a circulation 
of their paper as its intrinsic worth may secure in the regu- 
lar course of business. But our citizens must necessarily 





be ill-informed of the eondition of the moneyed institutions 
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of sister States. To induce an unnatural circulation of 
their bills by permitting apparent or real engagements for 
their redemption within this State, will expose us to hazard 
of loss by frauds, and an enlargement of the paper cur- 
rency, beyond all control of the Government, banishing, at 
the same time, the better known and safer currency of our 
own institutions. 

The test of the qualifications of electors, and the 
form of applying it, have been found deplorably defi- 
cient in our populous cities. Notwithstanding all ex- 
isting preventives and penalties, there are crying abuses 
of this precious right. It is violated by every vote of 
an unqualified person, and every such vote tends to 
endanger not merely the peace and prosperity of soci- 
ety, but the security of Republican institutions. An- 
archy will surely follow the discovery that the ballot 
boxes are an uncertain organ of the will of the people. 
Conscientiously holding the principle of universal suf. 
frage, and indulging no apprehension of its practical 
operation, if fairly carried out with proper safeguards 
against its abuse, [ am yet free to confess my fears that 
it will prove a fatal franchise, unless such safeguards 
be applied. 

There have been periods of debasement when it was be- 
lieved that the energies of man were unequal to greater 
achievement, and his character susceptible of no further 
improvement; that a law of necessity frustrated all efforts 
to increase his security or mitigate the evils of his con- 
dition; and that his destiny would be speedily completed 
by destruction sent from the presence of gn offended Deity, 
upon him and the earth he had polluted. The tendencies 
of the present age indicate a more cheering result. The 
light of his intellect increases in brilliancy and reveals 
new mysteries to his persevering investigation. His pas- 
sions become more equable and humane; his energies break 
through the restraints of power and prejudice, and the de- 
mocratic principle leads his way to universal liberty. 
Froward indeed would this generation be to ask for other 
signs than it enjoys, that our race is ordained to reach, 
on this coutinent, a higher standard of social perfection 
than it has ever yet attained; and that hence will pro- 
ceed the spirit which shall renovate the world. The 
agency of institutions of self government is indispensable 
to the accomplishment of these sublime purposes. Such 
institutions can only be maintained by an educated and 
enlightened people. It requires national wealth to dis- 
pense effectually the blessings of science, and social ease 
and independence, to produce a desire for their enjoyment. 
But education and national prosperity are reciprocal in 
their influence. If it were asked why knowledge is ge- 
nerally diffused among the American people, the answer 
would be because wealth is more generally diffused. And 
if it were inquired why the solaces and enjoyments of life 
are found in our dwellings, the reply would be that it is 
because education has been there. The augmentation of 
both prosperity and knowledge may be indefinite, and the 
security of Republican institutions be constantly increased, 
if that augmentation be impartially -tistributed. The spirit 
therefore that pervades our country and animates our citi- 
zens to seek the advantages of competence, is to be cherish- 
ed rather than repressed. It resists the inroads of aris- 
tocracy and demolishes all its defences. It annihilates the 
distinctions, old as time, of rich and poor, masters and 
slaves. It banishes ignorance and lays the axe to the root 
of crime. 

To enlarge, therefore, national prosperity, while we 
equalize its enjoyments and direct it to the universal diffu- 
sion of knowledge, are the great responsibilities of our age. 
Out of these responsibilities arise the systems of Internal 
Improvement and Education. 


Our country is rich, beyond all she now enjoys, in 
latent, unappropriated wealth. The minerals within 
the earth are not more truly wealth hidden and unused, 
than the capabilities of its surface to yield unmeasura- 
ble fruits to sustain the steps and gladden the hearts 
of the children of men. Emigration tending westward 
with constantly increasing numbers manifests the re- 
sources Gf native labor we possess to render these capa- 
bilities productive. There is another resource which is 
ours, neither by inheritance, nor by purchase, nor by 
violence, nor by fraud. It is the labor, the incalculable 
surplus labor of the European States. This is wealth, 
and the moral energies of those who bring it hither are 
an element of national gieatness. They come to us un- 
der the same law which controlled the colonists in their 
emigration and settlement here. They force them- 
selves upon us even though we inhospitably resist them. 
The surplus capital of Europe, too, is seeking our 
shores with the same certainty and in obedience to the 
same law. Anathematized though it be from our high 
places, and denounced by those who, removed by for- 
tune beyond the general necessities, desire to maintain 
the power derived from what remains of inequality in 
our social condition, it still flows unseen over our land, 
and abounding prosperity vindicates its presence and 
its usefulness. 

:, This tide is now acquiring increased volume and ve- 
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locity from the reduction of the distance between the 
two continents by Atlantic steam navigation. They 
who would roll it back, must change not merely the 
relations existing between this country and Europe, but 
the condition of seciety on both continents. They 
must reinvigorate the energies of Europe, substitute 
democracies for her thrones, and religious toleration for 
her hierarchies. They must subvert the institutions, 
and break down the altars of liberty in America, arrest 
the prosperity of the nation, deprive enterprise of ite 
motives and deny to labor its rewards. If all this is not 
done, the settlement of our western regions will go on ; 
new states wiil demand admission into the Union; 
their trade and commerce will continue to augment 
our wealth; and their citizens, no matter whence they 
spring, to claim us as brethren. If the energies of the 
new states already planted adjacent to the shores of 
the lakes be seconded and sustained by a wise and mag- 
nanimous policy on our part, our State, within twenty 
years, will have no desert places --her commercial as- 
cendency will fear no rivalry, and her hundred cities 
renew the boast of ancient Crete. The policy of this 
State includes every measure which tends to develop 
our own resources, or those of the regions which ean 
be made tributary to our commerce, and every measure 
which invites the labor and capital of Europe. It re- 
quires that we welcome emigrants among ourselves, or 
— them on their way toa western destination, with 
all the sympathy which their misfortunes at home, 
their condition as strangers here, and their devotion to 
liberty, ought to excite. If theirinclination leads them 
to remain among us, we mustassimilate their principles, 
habits, manners and opinions to our own. 0 accom- 
plish this, we must extend to them the right of citizen- 
ship with all its inestimable franchises. We must se- 
cure to them as largely as we ourselves enjoy, the im- 
munities of religious worship. And we should act not 
lesg wisely for ourselves than generously toward them 

by establishing schools in which their children shall 
enjoy advantages of education equal to our own, with 
tree toleration of their peculiar creeds and instructions, 

Thirteen years’ experience has proved the inadequa- 
cy of all our thoroughfares for the transportation of 
persons and property between the frontier and tide wa- 
ters. It is submitted whether sound policy does not 
require that the enlargement of the Erie Canal be com- 
pleted as speedily as will be consistent with the public 
convenience. This generation may as well participate 
in its manifold advantages as resign them. The loss 
of interest upon partial expenditures during a long 
term of years, is an item not unimportant; and the ex- 
penses of transhipment and other inconveniences re- 
sulting from the navigation of different parts of the ca- 
nals with boats of different forms and magnitude, are 
auxiliary arguments to prove that the public interest 
requires the earliest feasible enjoyment of the cheapness 
and expedition of the improved navigation. 

The year 1838 has been signalized ty the momen- 
tous confirmation of the highest hopes excited by the 
successful application of steam power to the propul- 
sion of boats. Butthis wonderful agent has achie- 
ved almost unobserved, a new triumph, which is des- 
tined to effect incalculable results in the social sys- 
tem. This is, its application to locomotion upon the 
land. Time and money are convertible. Husbandry 
of the one is economy of the other, and either is 
equivalent to the economy of labor. Rail-roads ef- 
fect a saving of time and money: and notwithstanding 
all the incredulity and opposition they encounter, they 
will henceforth be among the common auxiliaries of 
enterprise. Happily, it is notin our power to fetter 
the energies of other states, although we may repress 
our own. This useful invention, like others, 
will be adopted by them, although it gain no favor 
with us ;and they who are willing that New-York 
shall have no rail-roads, must be ready to see all the 
streams of prosperity seek other channels, and our 
State sink into the condition of Venice, prostrate and 
powerless, among the monuments of her earlier great- 
ness, 

A glance at the map would render obvious the utili- 
ty of three great lines of communication by rail-roads, 
between the Hudson river and the borders of the state. 
One of these would traverse several of the northern 
counties, and reach with its branches to Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence. A second, keeping the vicinity 
of the Erie canal, would connect Albany and Buffalo. 
A third would stretch through the southern counties, 
from New-York to Lake Erie. 

It is certain that neither one nor two of these improve- 
ments would accomplish the useful ends of all, and 
when the growing wealth and importance of the seve- 
ral regions directly interested in these improyements 
are considered, it is not less clear, that however delay- 
ed, all must eventually be completed. It remains, then, 
to be decided whether it is wiser to regard them as ri- 
val enterpriser, each by the operation of local jealousies 
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hindering and delaying the others, or whether all shall 
be considered as parts of one system and equally enti- 
-tled to the consideration and patronage of the state. 

Capitalists have conceived not only the usefulness, 
but the productiveness of the central route, and not- 
withstanding the adverse influences of the recent 
pressure, have accomplished one-half of the whole 
«undertaking. The public defence may sometime de- 
mand, and the public convenience already requires, as 
great a reduction of the distances as possible, between 
our commercial metropolis, the capital of the state 
and the populous cities and long line of flourishing vil- 
lages of the west, 

he attention of far-seeing and patriotic citizens was 
early directed to the route through the southern coun- 
ties. That enterprise has been commenced and pro- 
secuted by an association with commendable perseve- 
rance, under circumstances most embarrassing, result- 
ing not only fromthe same commercial revulsion, but 
also from the magnitude of the undertaking, which 
exceeds that of any work of internal improvement ever 
completed, except the Erie canal. Legislative aid, in 
the form of loans, has been granted to both the central 
and southern roads. 

I earnestly hope that you will inquire into the con- 
dition and prospects of both of these undertakings, 
and bestow a careful examination upon the conduct, 
management and resources of the associations enga- 
ged in their construction; and, assuming the principle 
that there is neither economy nor wisdom in procras- 
tination, adopt such measures as will secure their 
completion without delay. 

The advantages and claims of the various projects 
for the northern line, including those of two distinct 
and entire routes, are yet under discussion. The 
whole subject merits, as I doubt not it will receive, 

our dispassionate consideration. I have only to add, 
in regard to this improvement, that I know no reason 
for delay when the most feasible and advantageous 
plan is ascertained. 1 shall cheerfuily concur in any 
measures you may adopt to secure to that flourishing 
and hitherto neglected part of the State, an early and 
full participation in the benefits of our system of in- 
ternal improvements. 

I have called your especial attention to three great 
projects of improvement, because their routes, ex- 
tending from the borders of the State to tide water, 
are obviously designed to accommedate fare and im- 
portant divisions of our population; and toopento the 
reach of labor and capital extensive regions of the State 
which, whatever may be their present prosperity, nave 
scarcely begun to disclose their resources. ‘Uhey are 
important parts of a system of public defence which 
it is wise to have always in view, and certain to be- 
come thoroughfares of the boundless internal trade to be 
carried on with the western states and British America. 
They are therefore works of great importance to the 
whole State, and entitled to be regarded as arteries in 
that great system of Internal I:nnprovements which an 
enlightened and prophetic vision of the future wealth 
and resources and relations of the State would have 
suggested, while its solitudes were yet untrodden by 
civilized man. -They deserve to be classed with those 
parts of the same great system already completed, or 
in process of construction—the Erie and Champlain, 
the Oswego, the Seneca and Cayuga, the Chenango 
and Chemung, the Genesee Valley and the Black Ri- 
ver Canals; and if their completion cannot speedily or 
advantageously be effected otherwise, like them 
oy ought to be constructed at the expense of the 

tate. 

Nature, never jealous of our co-operation, sup- 
plies us with resources and facilities, but presents 
few of her works finished for our immediate use. 
Thus she leaves us incentives to invention, and scope 
for action, while she seldom fails to indicate the right 
direction for effort. The policy of our State is so legi- 
bly written upon its surface, that to err in reading, or 
to be slothful in pursuing it, is equally unpardonable. 
The ocean reaches, through the tide waters of the 
Hudson, far inland. The lakes and reservoirs within 
our bounds, as well as the seas upon our borders, were 
designed to fill the artificial channels we have con- 
structed as tributaries to our noble river. It is a poli- 
cy even more obvious to maintain the natural uses of 

e river itself, and to perfect every feasible branch of 
its navigation. This is only to secure a natural and 
full circulation in the heart, while we are diffusing it 
to the extremities of the system. I congratulate you 
upon the success which attends the efforts of the 

neral Government in removing the obstructions in 
the vicinity of Albany. The prosecution of this en- 
terprise, althopgb carried on by that Government, 
will constantly deserve, and perhaps may, as hereto- 
fore, require your attention, I respectfully commend, 
as a part of the same policy which devolves peculiarly 
upon the State Legislature, the improvement of such 
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of the northern branches of the Hudson as are capable 
of being rendered navigable. The settlement of the 
public lands of the State would be facilitated, and 
large portions of our fellow-citizens accommodated 
by, this improvement. 

There are other projects, both of rail-roads and ca- 
nals, of less magnitude, many of which, however, em- 
brace wide and important interests, and whose accom- 
plishment would largely promote the public conven- 
ience and advance the public good. It would be in- 
vidious to discriminate among these projects in a 
communication which does not admit the discussion 
of their merits. Internal improvement regards the 
highest possible cultivation of every part of the State, 
and the perfect evolution of its resources: the wi- 
dest possible extension of the territory whichcan be 
made tributary to its markets, and the greatest possible 
diminution of the cost of transportation of persons 
and property ; and consequent increase of population 
and labor, and diminisled cost of production. All 
such improvements, therefore, rightiully engage the 
— attention, and will doubtless receive trom the 

egislature the discriminating favor due to their 
respective merits. 

Taxation for purposesof Internal Improvement is 
happily unnecessary as it would be unequal and oppres- 
sive. The founder of the system had always in view 
its prosecution to the full extent consistent with the 
physical formation of the State, although the inven- 
tion of rail-roads was un known or partially under- 
stood by him, and consequently the manner in 
which the system was to be carried forward, was un- 
foreseen. He asserted most truly, that the argument 
for such a system was not a mere question of dollars 
and cents—that its revenues were uniniportant com- 
pared with its more general, more enduring and more 
beneficent results ; the continual advance by millions 
in the value of real estate; the increase in quantity and 
value of agricultural productions and manufactured 
fabrics ; the establishment and enlargement of inland 
commerce, and the swelling of foreign trade; econo- 
my in the expense, saving of time, and increase in 
amount of travel; augmentation of population; the 
unbounded prosperity and increase of rising  villa- 
ges, cities and towns; and all the consequent advan- 
tages to morality, piety and knowledge. But he 
maintained that, independently of all these results, the 


interests of the State in regard to the mere question of 


revenue, required the prosecution of the system Freely 
conceding that there must be parts which would not 
immediately, and some which would never yield a re- 
venue equal to the cost of their construction, he main- 
tained that they might yet be admitted as tributaries to 
the greater channels: and that the aggregate reve- 
nues of all would defray the entire cost of construc- 
tion and yield a surplus large as the munificence 
which a republican government ought to bestow upon 
institutions of charity and education. It is history 
now that these enlarged and comprehensive views were 
by no means generally sustained; that his magnani- 
mous efforts to enlarge the wealth, promote the hap- 
piness, and elevate the fame of his native State, were 
resisted by a policy which regarded his glowing antici- 
pations as visionary, and the entire system fraught with 
intolerable taxation and ruin; that this antagonist poli- 
cy early became ascendant, and the several enterprises 
since undertaken have been hard-won triumphs over 
the prevalent convictions of the Legislature. 

Fortunately, this momentous question is decided. The 
present resources and credit of the State show that 
the most ardent advocates of the system failed altogeth- 
er to conceive the vast tribute which it has caused al- 
ready to flow into the Treasury. 

I respectfully refer you toa report of a committee of 
the last House of Assembly, in which this subject is 

‘scussed with eminent ability, and which results 
ii showing that the Canals area property substan- 
tially unincumbered ; that their productiveness would 
warrant the State in expending in Internal Improve- 
ments $4,000,000 annually during a period of ten 
years ; and that the revenues of the Canals alone would 
reimburse this expenditure previous to the year 1865. 
This sum far exceeds any estimate of the expense re- 
quired to complete the entire system, while it is not 
to be doubted that the parts yet to be constructed 
will eventually be productive of revenue. The con 
clusions of this report, although of vast interest to 
the State, and, I trust, decisive of its policy, have not 
been questioned. 

The following is a brief statement of the entire indebt- 
edness of the State at the close of the last fiscalyear. 

DEBT OF THE GENERAL FUND. 

Loaned at 5 per cent, Astor stock, 3561,500 00 
Loaned at 5 per cent, Bank Fund, 586,532 43 
Loaned of the Canal Fund without in’st, 800,000 00 


Total debt of the General Fund, $1,948,032 43 











CANAL DEBT. 
-~ a Champlain Canal 


ebt, $1,711,314 12 at 5 per ct. 
548,520 53 at 6 per ct. 

Oswego Canal, 421,304 00 
Cayuga and Seneca 

Canal, 237,000 00 
Chemung, 316,000 00 
Crooked Lake; 120,000 00 
Chenango, 362,535 66 
Black River Canal, 591,446 10 
Genesee Valley Ca- 

nal, 2,000,000 00 
Enlargement of the 

Erie Ganal, 1,000,000 00 


Total of the 5 per ct $8,759,599 $8 
Total of the 6 per ct... see eee ee eee 548,520 53 
& 


759,599 88 
9,308,120 41 
Total State Debt, ..... 0c ccc ccc cccce « Mil, 256,152 84 
But there is a surplus on hand 
sufficient to pay the Erie 
and Champlain canal debts, $2,259,834 65 
There was on hand_on the 30th 
Sept. last, of the money bor- 
rowed for the Chenango Ca- 
nal, 36,801 21 
The Black River Canal, 490,282 77 
Genesee Valley Canal, 1,740,546 95 
———_——— $2, 267,630 93 
$4,527,465 58 
Balance of State debt over funds on hand, 6,728,687 


It will be noticed that the temporary loans made by 
the Comptroller to meet the current demands, do not en- 
ter into this statement; nor do the State stocks issued 
to sundry rail-ruad companies, in pursuance of the laws 
passed at the last session of the legislature. The issue ot 
these stocks is regarded as a loan of the credit of the 
State upon undoubted security. 

The construction of the canals of this State has been 
carried on chiefly with funds derived from loans. The 
whole amount borrowed is about fifteen millions; the ba- 
lance of the debt for their eonstruction is less than five 
millions; and the Erie and Champlain Canal fund alone, it 
has been seen, yields a nett revenue, after paying all legi- 
timate charges upon it and all deficiencies of the auxiliary 
canals, of $718,€50 91. 

History furnishes no parallel tothe financial achievements 
of this State.~ It surrendered its share in the national do- 
main, and relinquished for the general welfare all the reve- 
nues of its foreign commerce, equal generally to two- 
thirds of the entire expenditure of the federal government. 
It has nevertheless sustained the expenses of its own 
administration, founded and endowed a broad system of 
education, charitable institutions for every class of the 
unfortunate, and a penitentiary establishment which is 
adopted as a model by civilized nations. It has increased 
four-fold the wealth of its citizens and relieved them from 
direct taxation; and in addition to all this has carried for- 
ward a stupendous enterprise of improvement, all the 
while diminishing its debt, magnifying its credit and aug- 
menting 1ts resources. 

This cheering view of our condition ought to encour- 
age neither prodigality of expenditure nor legislation 
of doubtful expediency. All appropriations for purpo- 
ses of internul improvement ought to be made with a 
view and constant purposeto call into co-operation 
individual capital and enterprise. Rigid economy 
ought to be enforced and perfect accountability exact- 
ed in this as in every other department of the public 
service. 

Action is the condition of our existence. Our form 
of government chastens military ambition. The action 
of the people must be directed to pursuits consistent 
with public order and conducive to the general wel- 
fare. Our country will else be rent by. civil commo- 
tions, or our citizens will seek other regions, where 
society is less tranquil, ambition enjoys greater free- 
dom, enterprise higher motives and labor richer re- 
wards. 

We are required to carry forward the policy of 
Internal Improvements, by the abounding experience 
of its benefits already enjoyed; by its incalculable ben- 
efits yet to be realized, by allour obligations to pro- 
mote the happiness of the people, to multiply and raise 
their sociai enjoyments, to maintain the tame of the 
State, inestimably dear to its citizens; to preserve the 
integrity of the Union, and by the paramount duty 
we owe to mankind, to illustrate the peacefulness, 
the efficiency, the beneficence and the wisdom of Re- 
publican Institutions. 

That legislation is unwise which is exclusively de- 
voted to enterprises of great moment, and overlooks 
measures of obvious but common utility. The pre- 
sent condition of our highways has resulted from the 
necessity of constructing roads over an extended sua- 
face, with the scanty means and efforts of a sparse 
population. But this inconvenience has in a great 
measure ceased to exist. The labor expended upon 
our highways is a grievous tax, and yet our roads are 
scarcely improved. ‘Their summer repairs accomplish 


little more than restoring them to the condition thus 
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maintained before the injuries of the winter season oc 
curred. The evil lies in a misapplication of the labor 
assessed. Your experience in regard to this subject is 
sufficient to convince you of the necessity of reform, 
as well as to suggest the most effectual measures for 
its accomplishment. 

Union College continues te maintain its high rank 
among the literary institutions of ourcountry. It has 
three hundred students. Within the last ten years, 
eight hundred and seventy four persons have received 
from its faculty their first degree in the arts. A 

The College at Geneva enjoys y an cia 
tions eminently congenial to fiterstare, and is happily 
located in regard to its sphere of usefulness. Lt is 
already beginning to justify the long delayed and 
limited public favorit has received. Its number of 
students is fifty, being an increase of forty within two 

ears. 
¥ Hamilton College is surmouating the embarrass- 
ments with which it has so long struggled,and gives 
gratifying promise of renewed usefulness, 

Columbia College, in the City of NewYork, con- 
tains one hundred and fifty seven students, which 
is an increase of twenty seven over the number of 
the preceding year. None of our scientific institu- 
tions have more faithfully and perseveringly maintain- 
ed their standard of preparatory qualification, more 
diligently discharged the duties of instruction, nor sent 
into public life men of more eminent abilities, sound 
learning and elevated patriotism, than this ancient and 
venerable institution. It was excepted from the legisla- 
tive patronage bestowed at the last session. Is it not 
both wise and just to admit it to an equality with other 
institutions 7 

In reference to all our Collegiate Institutions, it af- 
fords me pleasure to state that their usefulness has 
been increased, and their prospects are more auspi- 
cious than heretofore. 

There are one hundred and forty-six incorporated 
Academies, seventy-nine of which are subject to the vi- 
sitation of the Regents of the University, and partici- 
pate in the distribution of the Literature Fund. The 
act of 1837 renders the terms of admission to these ad- 
——— so easy, that it is probable all will soon be 
placed on the same basis. The number of students in 
the academies subject to visitation is about ten thou- 
sand, and the number in all the academies in the 
State is estimated to exceed fifteen thousand. The 
sum tube annually distributed hereafter, is $40,000, 
being an addition of $23,000 to the previous annual 
appropriation. 

here are ten thousand five hundred and eighty-three 
organized Common School Districts in the State, of 
which nine thousand eight hundred and thirty have 
maintained schools during an average period of eight 
months within the last year. The number of children 
between the ages of five and sixteen in the Schvol Dis- 
tricts, is five hundred and thirty-nine thousand, sev- 
en hundred and forty-seven, of whom five hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand nine huncred and thirteen 
received instruction in the Common Schools within the 





ear. 

. The Colleges, Academies and Common Schools con- 
stitute our system of public instruction. The perva- 
ding intelligence, the diminution of crime, the aug- 
mented comforts and enjoyments of society and its 
progressive refinement, the ascendency of order, and 
the supremacy of the laws, testify that the system 
has been by no means unsuccessful in diffusing Knowl- 
edge and virtue. 

t must nevertheless be admitted that its efficiency 
is much less than the State rightfully demands, both 
as a return for her munificence and a guaranty of her 
institutions. Some of our Colleges and Academies 
languish in the midst of a community abounding in 

nius and talents impatient of the ignorance which 
, ant and the prejudices which enslave. The Com- 
mon School system, but partially successful in agricul- 
tural districts, is represented as altogether without adap- 
tation to cities and populous villages. The standard 
of Education ought to be elevated not merely to 
that which other States or nations have attained, but 
to that height which may be reached by cultivation 
of the intellectual powers, with all the facilities of 
modern improvements, during the entire period when 
the faculties are quick and active, the curiosity insa- 
tiable, the temper practicable, and the love of truth 
supreme. The ability to read and write, with the ru- 
diments of arithmetic, generally constitute the learn- 
ing acquired in Common Schools. Tothese our Aca- 
demies and Colleges add superficial instruction in the 
dead languages, without the philosophy of our own; 
scientific facts, without their causes; definitions, 
without practical application; the rules of rhetoric, 
without its spirit;_and history, divested of its moral in- 
structions. It is enough to show the defectiveness of 
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our entire system that its pursuits are irksome to all 
except the few endowed with peculiar genius and 
fervor to become the guides of the human mind, and 
that it fails to inspire either a love of science or pas- 
sion for literature. ; 

Science is nothing else than a disclosure of the 
bounties the Creator has bestowed to promote the hap- 
piness,of man, and a discovery of the laws by which 
mind and matter are controlled for that benignant 
end. Literature has no other object than to re- 
lieve our cares and elevate our virtues. That the 
pursuits of either should require monastic seclusion, 
or be enforced by pains and penalties upon reluc- 
tant minds, is inconsistent with the generous purpo- 
sesof both. Society cannot be justly censured for 
indifference to Education, when those who enjoy 
ite precious advantages manifest so little of the en- 
thusiasm it ought to inspire. All the associations of 
the youthful mind, in the acquisition of knowledge, 
must be cheerful; its truths should be presented in 
their native beauty and in their natural order; the 
laws it reveals should be illustrated always by their 
benevolent adaptation to the happiness of mankind; 
and the utility and beauty of what is already known 
should incite to the endless investigation of what re- 
mains concealed. If Education could be conducted up- 
on principles like these, the attainments of our colle- 
giate instruction might become the ordinary acquire- 
ment inour Common Schools; and our .Academies 
and Colleges would be continually enjoying new rev- 
elations of that philesophy which enlightens the 
way, and attaining higher pertection in the arts which 
alleviate the cares of human life. 

If these reflections seem extravagant, and the 
results they contemplate unattainable, it need only be 
answered that the improvability of our race is with- 
out limit, and all that is proposed is less wonderful 
than what has already been accomplished. To the 
standard 1 have indicated, I hesitate not to invite your 
efforts. Postponed, omitted, and forgotten, as it too 
often is, amid the excitement of other subjects and the 
pressure of other duties, Education is nevertheless 
the chief of our responsibilities. The consequences of 
the most partial improvement in our system of Edu- 
cation will be wider and more enduring than the effects 
of any change of public policy; the benefits of any 
new principle of jurisprudence, or the results of any 
enterprise we can accomplish. These consequences 
will extend through the entire development of the hu- 
man mind, and be consummated only with its destiny. 

We seem at last to have ascertained the only prac- 
ticable manner of introducing Normal Schools into 
our coantry. Itis by engrafting that system upon 
our Academies. I ardently hope you will adopt such 
further legislation as is required to make this effort 
successful. 

Provision has been made for the establishment of 
school district libraries. If Ido not greatly err, this 
cheap and easy mode of bringing into contact with the 
juvenile powers the discoveries of science and the mys- 
teries of the arts, will be the era of a new impulse to 
the cause of Education. The Common Schools 
may resist every otherinfluence, but they cannot with- 
stand that of the general improvement of the com- 
munity. I cannot too earnestly solicit your co-opera- 
tion in the beginning of this wise and momentous 
policy. 

Visitation is the very principle of life to all sem- 
inaries of instruction, it actsupon both instruct- 
ors and pupils by ail the incentives which excite, and 
all the motives which encourage emulation, It 
would, if carried into effect, call to the aid of the State, 
in this mighty interest, the ally at once the most natu- 
ral and efficient, parentsthemselves. The Regents of 
the University are by virtue of their office visitors of 
the Colleges and Academies, and Inspectors are the 
legal visitors of Common Schools. How utterly this 
duty of visitation has fallen into disuse, your own ob- 
servation and the public voice abundantly testify. 
The office of Inspector of Common Schools is unhap- 
pily always involved in the political organization of 
parties. Generally it falls, by custom strong as law, 
upon young men engrossed by private affairs. Its du- 
ties confer, in public estimation, nothing of the dig- 
nity, and maintain little of the importance, which 
would induce their faithful execution. For this evil 
of our whole system, there is a remedy, simple, econo- 
mical and effectual—the establisment of a Depart- 
ment of Education, to be constituted of a Superintend- 
ent appointed by the Legislature, and a Board to be 


composed of delegates from subordinate Boards of 
Education to be established inthe several counties. 
The State Board might exercise a general supervision, 
with powers of visitation of the Colleges, and the Coun- 
ty Boards the same powers in their respective coun- 
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perintendent, ought to be discharged without com- 
pensation, and the tenure of office might be made so 
lengas to ensure efficiency. I am satisfied the State 
abounds with competent individuals who would as- 
sume tbose duties without other remuneration than 
the consciousness of rendering enlightened and patri- 
otic service in the cause of Education. 

The science which involves the physical laws most 
open to our investigation, and to which the primeval 
law of our existence compels us, and the art which pre- 
cedes all other inventions, and whose cultivation leads 
to plenty and is cheered by health and contentment, 
are the last which receive the patronage of philoso- 
phy or attain the,favor of government. Mankind 
learned the distances and laws of planets, and even 
the periods of comets, betore they conceived the mys- 
teries of vegetation; and the fine arts were perfected 
in ages when Agriculture, loaded with the super- 
stition of centuries, was consigned to slaves. That this 
should have been the experience of other ages and other 
countries is easily explained. The powers of gov- 
ernment have always been vested in classes or indi- 
viduals farthest removed from the tillers of the soil; 
and ambition and pride have sought gratification in 
conquests and in the homage of the fine arts. But 
it must not, it cannot be so here, where the Agricul- 
tural interest is sovereign, and as it furnishes all the 
means, rightfully supplies the motives, and directs the 
action of the government. : 

Every acre of cultivated land ¢ould be made to yield, 
with the expense now bestowed upon it, products 
exceeding by one third in quantity and value its pree- 
ent fruits. "The diffusion among the cultivators of the 
earth of the science belonging to their art would en- 
lighten their minds, enlarge their views, elevate their 
motives, and refine their sentiments. Let it be well 
remembered that all this is neeessary if we would not 
see the power residing with them steal away, a6 has 
always before been the case, to other classes whose 
pursuits secure intellectual cultivation and superior 
wealth. Agriculture appeals to us as republicans, 
therefore, with peculiar earnestness, not ge | by our 
desire to increase the public wealth, enlarge the public 
intelligence, and elevate the standard of public virtue; 
but as we would preserve the ascendency of that policy 
of peace and improvement identified with the exis- 
tence of Democratic Institutions. 

Among the plans of improvement which have been 
suggested, is the formation of a Board of Agrical- 
ture. I respectfully commend it to your favorable at- 
tention. Such a Board might be usefully employed im 
introducing new species and varieties of productions, 
and improvements in implements of husbandry, and in 
carrying on a general correspondence with a view to 
promote the interests of Agriculture. 

I submit also whether it would not be well to re- 
quire that a popular treatise upon Agriculture should 
be contained in the District School Libraries; and 
whether Legislative sanction and patronage could not 
be so extended as to encour-age the organization of 
Agricultural Societies, free from the defects which 
have hitherto proved fatalto their permanency 4 
success. 

It is now eleven years since this State was suddenly call- 
ed to mourn the death of a citizen, who illustrated her 
history by a life of eminent public usefulness. His death 
happened in the maturity of his manhood, and while yet 
the wisdom of his policy, and the purity of his motives were 
loudly questioned. Experience has more rapidly than the 
almost inspired enthusiasm of his genius anticipated, sanc- 
tioned the one, and posterity has made extraordinary baste 
to vindicate the other. His remains still rest in that vault 
of a private friend which hospitably received them as ® 
sacred trust until an auspicious period for more fitting 
public obsequies should arrive. He is understood to 
have left to his children no inheritance but what they enjoy 
in, common with all their fellow-citizens—his fame an 
abounding public prosperity. The custom of honoring 
the dead commends itself to the natural sentiments of 
mankind, and although in ignorant and depraved countries 
it has been abused by the erection of pyramids, and tem- 
ples, and tombs, to preserve the ashes of Tyrants, it cannot, 
among an enlightened people, be otherwise than right and 
expedient to perpetuate the memory of public benefactors, 
and thus stimulate and encourage emulation of their deeds. 
Our State early followed the good example, by providing 
a tomb for the ashes of a gallant soldier who fell in her 
service in a foreign laid. It cannot be too often remem- 
bered or practically illustrated, that worthy as_ military re- 
nown is of posthumous honors, civic virtues less frequently 
attain their just reward; that statesmen pass an ordeal 
more trying than the field of battle, and that the history of 
this State records the fame of many valiant generals, while 
it has witnessed only one personification of the genius and 
virtues of De Witt Ciinton. I therefore respectfully 
recommend that the ashes of that illustrious citizen be de- 








ties, The duties ofall thes¢ officers, except the Su- 


posited underneath a monument to be erected in this city. 











The blessing of that Almighty Being, in contrast with 
whose power states and empires are but dust, and in the 
light of whose wisdom all human counsels are darkness, I 
invoke upon your deliberations for the public good. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


Albany, January Ist, 1839. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


preparation, Economy at the commencement of such a 
struggle, is the most insane prodigality in the end. 
finales Standard, Nov. 15. 
Spain.—We take from the Liverpool Mail the following 
synopsis of the Queen Regent’s speech at the opening of 
the Castes, which convened at Madrid for an extraordinary 
session on the 8th November. : 
The speech of the Queen Regent of Spain, on opening 
the p t session of the Cortes, and which will be found 








From the New York Times, 
TEN DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

We have received by the packet ship Columbus, Capt. 
Cc , arrived yesterday from Livtepiol, files of Liaw’ 
pool pepe to the 20th and of London to the 19th of Nov., 

‘inclusive. The steam ship Royal William was ad- 
vertised to sail on the 15th instant, and of course her af* 
rival may be looked for every hour; we shall therefore 
make our foreign summary as. brief as possible, in view 
ofthe later intelligence which must be now so near at 

Except as regards commercial matters, the papers are 
unnonthy diet of interest. 


Parliament was expected to assemble about the end of 
January or the beginning of February. 
Advices had reached England of Lord Durham’s inten- 


tion to sa l for home in the frigate Inconstant on the first 
of November. It was expected he would submit to Par- 
liament a project for thee tranquillizationjof Canada; and 
that prompt and decisive measures would be adopted in 
relation thereto. 

The Duke of Wellington’s eldest son, the Marquis of 
Douro, wag dangerously ill and not expected to recover 

O'Connell was on his political tour through Ireland, agi- 
tating and humbugging the people. 

The Right Hon. Cutter eae. Judge Advocate Gen- 
onl — M. P. for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, died 

ov. 16. 

On the 13th ult, the boiler of one of the locomotives on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railroad exploded, killing 
two men and severely scalding several others. 

Two pinnaces were lost off Plymouth in a_gale on the 20th 
of Nov. and 20 persons perished: 

The corporation of London were making experiments on 
the street paving, to test the superiority of the asphaltum, 
pe found in Scotland, France, the Indies, and other coun- 

ies. ” 

Large quantities of spurious coin, purporting to be of 
the present reign, have been dtecovered fa cleddlesise in 
Ene) a 

r. McLean, Governor of Cape Coast Castle, a - 
band of the improvisatrice, L. E L., has arrived - ¥ 
Government. 

An attempt was made to a’sassinate Charles Louis de 
Bourbon, duke of Normandie, the pretended son of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and thus 
having claims to be considered as the rightful heir to the 
crown of France, on the 16th of November, at Camber- 
well, where he had lately taken up his residence. The at- 
tempt was made by a pretended friend and countryman 
named Rousselle, who discharged two pistols at him while 
in the garden attached to his dwelling. ‘Two balls lodged 
in his left arm, and a third in his breast. 
oa wae } Graham had, been elected Lord Rector of 
the Duke Teen a majority of 75, over his opponent 

@ queen dowager of England arrived at Malta i 2 
Hastings, on Nov. 4th, in pea health. ina 
5 J — — the builder of the Rain- 

8 r, which makes the most rapid passages ever 
made between London and Antwerp, sat ‘ioe aa has 
now laid down, at his yard, North Birkenhead, half a dozen 
vessels, which wiil be wholly constructed of iron. Among 
them is a steamer of nearly 600 tons. The [vonsides, the 
first iron ship built in this port, sailed on Wednesday for 
Pernambuco. She looked extremely. well going down the 
river. ‘Next day she was seen off the Kish bank, all-well 
We have heard that the President, intended as the compan- 
ion of the British Queen, in the New York trade, will be 
constructed ofiron. Her tonnage will, it is said, exceed 
2509 tons, and she is expected to carry 1500 tons of fine 

8 


ENGLAND and RussiA.—It is said that in the plenti- 
tude cf his ar , the autocrat has presumed to ee 
en a war with Turkey. should that power ratify the treaty 
lately signed with England. Sueh 4 threat admits of no 
second interpretation. “It is a plain doclaration of war 
against England, and whether the Ottoman Porte bow to 

-the menace or submit, England must prepare at once, and 
upon ascalecommensurate with her rank and the import- 
ance of the objects in peril, to vindicate her inguited honor. 
a and extensive preparation will probably avert a 
war; but even if the madness of the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh, and its vain reliance upon the O’Connellites and 
Canadian rebels, render the calamity inevitable, the con- 
test will be brief, unexpensive, and on our side, successful, 
im .the exact proportion ofthe promptitude and extent of 











elsewhere, is a very painful record of national ruin. She 
plainly and candidly confesses that her armies have been 
defeated, that her exchequer is empty, that her creditors 
are clamorous, and her subjects unhappy. The Cortes it is 
true, in the last session voted her ample supplies; but the 
tax-collectors failed in collecting the money, and conse- 
— their vote and liberal intentions were of no value. 

er majesty, nevertheless, orders a new levy of 40,000 
men, and her vessels of war to be fitted out for immediate 
service. How her new soldiers are to be raised and ac- 
coutred while her old ones remain unpaid and in rags is a 
problem we are unable to solve. ‘ As to ships of war they 
are of little use without sailors; who, of course, will expect 
to be fed, and the rations necessary for this purpose, we 
fear, cannot easily be obtained without money. It is a 
hopeless cause; but the result, after all, may be beneficial 
to Spain. She has had several lessons lately, which have 
been written in letters of blood and desolation, and, if her 
nobles and people do not soon learn wisdom therefrom, it 
will be a proof that they have not yet been sufficiently pun- 
ished. 

Se EOS 
From the Baltimore Chronicle. 
CONGRESS—HOUSE. 
Tuurspay, Dec, 27. 

The Chair communicated a letter from John Fairfield, a 
member from the State of Maine, resigning his seat in the 
House. 

(Mr. Fairfield resigned to assume the duties of Gover- 
nor of Maine, to which post he has been elected. ] 

Mr. Haynes moved that the House go into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union to take into consid 
eration the President’s Message. Objections being made, 
Mr. Haynes moved a suspension of the rules and thereup- 
on asked the yeas and nays, which were—yeas 102, nays 
26. 
The House then went into Committee (Mr. Adams in 
the Chair) and, on motion of Mr. Haynes, the several por- 
tions of the message were referred to the appropriate 
Standing Commitrees. 

Mr. Bellrose and commented upon some points in the 
President’s Message. The President talks of the dan- 
gers of associated wealth, but he was silent as to that source 
of danger to republics—which all writers and historians 
considered as the most formidable of all dangers—the ten- 
dency of power to accumulate in the hands of one man.— 
It was somewhat remarkable that, in a State paper pro- 
fessing to warn the People of a tree country of the dangers 
to which it was now exposed, such a danger should be left 
unnoticed. 

In opposition to the President’s declaration, Mr. Bell 
asserted that attachment to our institutions had not ‘“ in- 
creased of late years;”’ on the contrary, public confidence 
in our institutions had been shaken. Striking evidences 
of this fact had been afforded every day: instead of in- 
creased attachment to ourinstitutions there was an increase 
of distrust in them. 

Mr. B. passed tothe views of the passage on the finance. 
There were remedies necessary to prevent the frauds on 
the public, which were not embraced in the recommenda- 
tions of this paper. The increasing tendency of the Gov- 
ernment to fraud and waste and extravagance was felt and 
seen by all. We wanted some remedy for this tendency in 
Government to rob the People, by their profligate expendi- 
tures and palpable frauds. 

The excuse for spending forty millions a year was, first 
the Indian wars, and second the importunities ofthe Whigs, 
which they were obliged to yield to. It was pretended 
that the Administration did not recommend these great 
expenditures. He made statements to controvert this. 

‘The remedy for the frauds on the Government committed 
by defaulters which the President offers, he viewed as 
wholly insufficient. We must go to the root of the evil, 
and alter the principle of appointment. As long as ap- 
pointments were made on the spoils system so long they 
would be unfaithful and incompetent. The scenes-at Har- 
risburgh were only the beginning of what we should see if 
the spoils principle of appointment to office continued to 
be acted on. It would end in an appeal to the sword.— 
Hungry and excited partizans would upsetthe Government 
if they could not control it. As a better remedy for the 
evils under which we labor than the Sub-Treasury bill, he 
sent to the chair to be read his bill, offered two years ago, 
for securing the freedom of elections. He submitted, es- 
pecially to his own political friends, if this remedy would 
not prove to be the only effectual one. = - 

The fault of our system was not so much the unfaithful- 
ness of subordinates, as the system of appointment. In 





the General Post Office, where two millions slipt 
the hands of officers, the difficulty was found to be in 
defective system of responsibility. What was the: defanit 
of Swartwout 7—how puny aud insignificant was it incom- 
— with the losses from want of competency in the 
3 of department? The war in the North West, (the 
Black Hawk war,) which cost three millions, might have 
been prevented with ordinary fidelity and competency on 
the part of the officers of the Government. The Creek 
war grew directly out of the infidelity and incompetency 
of our Government officers. A large portion of the ex- 
penditures for the removal of Indians and of the Florida 
war, also grew directly out of the want of intelligence and 
fidelity and attention of the Government officers. to. whom 
it was entrusted. 

Mr. Bell continued until about a quarter past three o’- 
clock. 

Mr. Prenti&s-of Mississippi followed. In reference to 
the impatience of the Administration members to get rid 
of this discussion, he said he would discuss it even at. the 
tisk of consuming the whole session in debate. These are 
subjects which, in his opinion, it was of vital importance 
to discuss here. He intended particularly to examine that 
part of the message which relates to the defalcations, and 
he would convict the President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury and his party of gross hypocrisy in relation to 
this matter. He would prove that the Executive and the 
high officers of the Government have, for years, known 
and connived at defalcations, worse than that of Swart- 
wout. 

Mr. Prentiss, after making a few general introductory 
remarks, moved that the committee rise, which was a- 
greed to. 

Mr. Prentiss will, therefore, have the floor to-morrow. 

The House adjourned. 





Correspondence of the New York Express. 
Wasnineron, Dec. 27.—Thursday Night. 


The most brilliant and numerous audience of the session 
were in the galleries cf the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to-day. The ladies’ gallery was thronged with 
the ladies of the Metropolis, and the fashionable and beau- 
tiful multitude who are here from abroad. Mr. Prentiss, 
of Mississippi, was the attraction, and he proved himself 
sufficiently attractive not only to bring a crowd to hear 
him, but to keep them together for the space of three or 
four hours. 

You have a sketch of his speech, but no sketch can do 
it justice. Defalcations were the subjects, and Mr. Pren- 
tiss could, in his examination of so dull and dry a subject, 
at best do no more than to illustrate the dull matter-of-fact- 
records of Congress. 

The illustrations made up the beauty of the speech.— 
The facts and deductions brought forward made up its 
strength. Mr. Prentiss has a power of illustration both 
original and unequaled. He is a flower garden of meta- 
phors and trophies. Every sentence, not a matter-of-fact 
one, is illustrated by a figure of speech. His mind abounds 
in rich imagery, and his images are to peculiar and appro- 
priate that they leave a strong impression upon the memo- 
ry of the hearer. ‘ To-day he has kept an intelligent and 
brilliant audience alternately excited with indignation and 
merriment; indignation against the Administration and 
Administrators of the Government, and excited the most 
boisterous laughter at the novelty of his illustrations. 

The Secretary of the Treasury received from Mr. Pren- 

tiss a severer castigation, if sible, than the stripes dealt 
out the other evening by Henry A. Wise. He accuses 
Woodbury of being cognizant of defalcations, and of keep- 
ing defaulters in office after swearing as he did, before a 
Select Committee, that he knew nothing of them. The 
oath of assumed ignorance was taken by the Secretary, in 
February, 1837. Mr. Prentiss has pointed out from the 
Secretary’s own Report, defalcations as far back as 1834. 
The picture drawn of Mr. Woodbury was even a painful 
one for friend or foe—and not less so of Mr. Woodbury 
than of General Jackson—for those who have hitherto be- 
lieved in the honesty and integrity of the “stern old Ro- 
man,’ must have their faith shaken after examining that 
great magazine of facts whic exposes all these defalca- 
tions. 
It would require the whole strength of the Administra- 
tion to sustain Mr. Woodbury. The expositions made of 
the whitened sepulchres, stagger the faith of some of the 
warmest adherents of the Administration. It will require 
all the combined powers of party promises, party faith, 
and party appeals to sustain Mr. oodbury. He stands 
convicted of imbecility or corruption—of open iniquity or 
gross negligence—of secretly conniving at defalcations, or 
of sustaining defaulters through the advice of the Execu- 
tive. 
Mr. Cushmian of N. H., the P. Q.—Previous Question 
—of the House, has come to his relief, and promises de- 
fence to-morrow. Prentiss invited this Ajax Talamon, as 
he calls him, to the field, and expressed the hope that he 
would make his New Hampshire Secretary an honest man 
if he could. Yours, E. B. 
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